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A Description of Portland’s 
Chinatown 


Giving in concise form those things seen 
by the visitor under the direction of an of- 
ficial Chinese guide. 


Visitors must have an official Chinese 
guide, for under no other conditions will 


To Visit, they be admitted to places of 
Chinatown special interest. Parties under 
direction of these official guides will not on- 
ly be shown all the courtesies of Chinatown, 
but will also be given refreshments in the 
Chinese restaurant and presented with a 
copy of this souvenir free of charge. 


To Engage an Call on or address, R. W. 
Official Guide Steel, Manager, 290 Mor- 
rison Street, 9 to 11 A. M. 


Street. Scene in Chinatown 


We Visited Chinatown 
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Our Guide Was: 
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Seid Back, Jr. 


© get the full value of a trip to China- 
¥ town, the visitor should understand a 
few points of Chinese character and condi- 
tion. Jn no other place outside the Celestial 
Empire do we find the Chinese so varied in 
condition, so truly 
heathen and so 
thoroughly Ameri- 
canized, as in the 
Rose City of the 
West. ‘Their nat- 
ural imitative spirit 
has here torn the veil 
of superstitious hea- 
thenism and allowed 
many of our almond 
eyed friends to escape 
from the darkness of 
centuries and to ad- 
vance with an amaz- 

MAN AND cHInp In ing Suddeness to a 

NATIVE COSTUME position of influence 
and learning. We must not criticize the 
Ghinaman for his customs and beliefs, but 
view him as nearly as possible from the 
standpoint of his own condition. As many 


American-Born Chinese Brigade 


of us are members of certain religious sects 


War 
j Emblem| 


for no other {reason than 
that our parents were of 
that belief, so the China- 
man clings to his primitive 
condition. But on him 
this tendency hasa far 
greater influence than on 
us, because the worship of 
ancestors and the servile 
attitude of child to parent 
even to the grave, make 
progress almost impossi- 
ble. The wife, betrothed 
in early childhood, is given 
to a previously unknown 
husband, and at the home 
of his parents becomes a 
maid of service during her 
mother-in-law’s life. Di- 
vorce is unknown, and 
death but makes the wife 
a life devotee to the spirit 
of her departed fiance or 
husband. Only in the 


garb of the American and through the in- 


fluence of civilization does the respectable 
Chinese wo- 
man ever 
appear in 
public. 
Leaving 
numerous 
peculiarities 
and customs 
to be con- 
' sidered la- 
ter, we will 
new view 
things Chi- 

Chinese Woman and Children nese as they 
appeai in Portland. Oregon, in 1905. 

With an approximate population of two 
thousand, Chinatown occupies a distance of 
about a third of a mile along Second Street, 
in the very heart of the city. With the ex- 
ception of those prompted by curiosity or by 
a desire to get drunk as only a Chinese con- 
cation can make them for the mere sum of 
five cents, few Americans invade the quar- 
ter. The buildings, which are of brick, 
average three stories in height, but often 


have two floors to the normal story. The 
rooms are exceedingly small. The stair- 
ways are very narrow and, like the rooms, 
void of light and air. 


Our starting point is a general merchan- 
dise store conducted by Seid Back. The 
room is large and airy. On the left behind 
the counter are tiers of shelves with various 
kinds of canned goods, cigars, eatables, fire- 
works, books, shoes, hats, ornaments, and 
sundry articles. On a table 
in the rear we find a pot of 
tea and small bowls from 
which clerks and customers 
sip their favorite beverage. 
To the right, in true Ameri- 
can style, is the office. Mr. 
Seid Back, Jr., is not only = 
the head of Chinese affairs LAMP 
among his own people, president of the 
American-Born Chinese Association, and 
captain of the only drilled and fully equipped 
American-Born Chinese military company 
in the United States; but is also official United 
States interpreter for the state of Oregon. 


DRUG STORE 


URNING now to the right, we enter a 
drug store. From behind a ten foot 
counter, the doctor greets the visitor with 
his usual salutation. At his back are many 
drawers filled with herbs, ginsing, licorice, 
elk horn, peppermint, dried reptiles, pre- 
served snakes, and numerous other articles 
of more or less virtue. {In one corner is a 
crescent shaped iron chopping bowl. Seated 
in a chair, with his feet on the axil of a 
sharp edged wheel, a clerk by rolling the 
chopper to and fro, cuts the herbs into the 
desired size. For pills the finely chopped 
ingredients 
are mixed 3 
with honey -— 
and formed = 
into shape by ~ 


hand. CHOPPER 


HE general merchandise stores which we 
next enter are somewhat larger, and 
contain food stuffs, dry goods, wearing ap- 
parel, fresh meats, fruits and confections. 


Interior of Joss House Photo by COHEN 


Here, as everywhere, the stores are excep- 
f tionally clean and or- 
deny aSLiquors”’ 
painted on a frosted 
door tells of the saloon 
.\ within. Though the 
N Chniese use liquors of 
y/ all kinds, yet to their 
credit must it be said, 
one never sees a drunk- 
en Chinaman. Whites, 
however, may fre- 
quently be seen in the 
Chinese saloons, drunk 
on their mixture of 
water and alcohol. 


Pasomewhat 
broader stairway 

than we have previously 
noticed, we now pro- 
ceed to the ‘Joss 
House.” On the lower 
floor is the city hall or 
place for general discussion. From the 


walls and ceiling hang large glass cases con- 
taining elaborate representations of histori- 
cal personages and ages. With praisworthy 
ingenuity the figures are made to move 
about by means of clock work. In one end 
of the hall is a magnificently gilded carving 
about three by four feet in size, dexterously 
wrought from a single piece of wood. Op- 
posite this is an altar where incense is 
burned. Around the walls are beautifully 
carved teak chairs 
with small tables of 
oriental design. 
Proceeding to the 
floor above, the 
tourist finds the 
most interesting spot 
in Chinatown. It is 
properly speaking. 
the Guang Gong 
Mu, or as the Ameri- 
cans have termed it, 
the Joss House. The 
visitor, however cur- 
ious, must, since he 
knows the place to SHOEMAKER 


be sacred to the Chinese, have a feeling of 
respect and reverence for the hall itself and 
for all its contents. It is not a place of as- 
sembly for worship with preaching, but a 
place where, as troubled individuals, the 
Chinese privately seek the mercy and for- 
giveness of their deity. Like some Ameri- 
cans, however, the Chinese seldom seek 
their god unless they are in distress. The 
place is self supporting, being given to the 
custody of the highest bidder, who in turn, 
makes his live- 
lihood by sell- 
ing blessed 
punk, by the 
burning of 
which at the 
altar, the dis- 
tressed suppli- 
ant makes 
atonement for 
his sins. 
Before us, as 
we enter in the 
rear of the hall, 
is a small, 


Household God 


black, rough, wooden image in a sitting pos- 
ture about eighteen inches in height. This 
is the household god. For us it is difficult 
to realize that in this crude image is the real 
and all-powerful spirit which, according to 
Ghinese belief, has absolute control of those 
affairs pertaining to the house. 

Gilt hieroglyphics on red boards hang 
upon the walls, and by their number repre- 
sent the power of the Joss. When in sick- 
ness or trouble, the unfortunate either comes 
or sends a substitute with roast chicken, pig, 
duck, sundry relishes and pleasing foods for 
the Joss, promising upon bended knee with 
head bowed to the floor, that should the 
certain evil be removed he will place upon 
the wall a token of gratitude. Thus the 
more numerous these mottoes, the more 
powerful the Joss. A large oriental drum 


Token of Gratitude 


“My Prayer Has Been Answered” 


A Well-to-do Chinese Family 


and gong on 
a tall wood- 
en frame 
stand in the 
foreground. 
By beating 
these, sup- 
pliants no- 
tity sEhie 
gods of their 
presence. 
Passing be- 
tween a row 
of ancient 
battle axes 
and some 
long tables 
decked with pewter vases we come before 
the throne. Conspicuous among the lesser 
idols on our right, like a tattered black doll 
of poor manufacture seated upon a gringy 
block of wood, sits the god of finance. But 
in a central throne, draped and ornamented 
to the ceiling, too dark with decoration to 
be clearly discernible, is the great Guang 
Gong himself. Many centuries ago he was 


Drum and Gong 


a good and mighty leader. Upon his death 
his spirit took its abode in the idol, and in 
this permanent state still rules his people. 
Like the others he is black, crudely shaped, 
and very small. So powerful is he in the 
opinion of his worshippers, that should one 
dare to touch him the offender would drop 
dead on the spot. It is he, who as punish- 
ment for sin, makes all disease and sorrow fall 
upon the guilty one. With fire instead of 
flowers do the Chinese show tribute, and 
burning punk before the altar never grows 
cold. From the ceiling hang several won- 
derful carvings in oriental design, similar to 
that noticed in the 
hall below, but 
more elaborate 
and larger. These 
also are carved en- 
tirely from one 
piece of wood. 
The teachings 
of Confucius be- 
came theacknowl- 
edged religion of 
Guang Gong China about three 
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centuries before Christ. Four centuries later 
Buddhism gained favor over all Eastern Asia, 
and still later Toaism came into prominence. 
The Chinese religion as we find it to-day is 
a mingling of these three doctrines. With 
credit to both the Chinese and the Americans, 
Baptists, Methodists, Christians, United 
Brethern, Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
have each established a mission in dif- 
ferent parts of 
Portland. Native 
ministers have been 
placed in charge and 
most interesting and 
sincere meetings are 
held regularly twice 
a week. The only 
agency by which 
ninety-six per cent of 
the Chinese are con- 
verted is the night 
school conducted in }f 
connection with 
these missions. In- = 

terested lady teachers Confucius 

devote six evenings a week to the work 


of teaching the Chinese to read and write 
English. A visit to one of these missions 
would cause many a skeptic to give more 
liberally to the support of home missions. 


EAVING the Joss House, we now cross 
the street, and after viewing a number 

of stores go up stairs to one of the restau- 
rants. There are four of these, and their 
yearly earnings aggregate about eightythous- 
and dollars. Of this sum seventy-five per 
cent is received from white patronage. The 
art of Chinese cooking is considerably more 
complex than that of our own. Rice is to 
them as bread is to us. Noodles form an 
important part. Chop suey is a standard 
dish. It consists of sliced chicken, pork, 
imported water chestnuts, green onions, gar- 
lick, and bamboo shoots fried together and 
served with gravy. Elaborate banquets are 
served at amazingly small cost. A feast, 
served in ten to fifteen courses and suitable 
for tweive, may be had for twenty dollars. 
The menu for this would contain turtle and 
birds nest soup, shark fins, quail, roast 


duck, preserved fruits, gin- 
ger, limes, and melon, sliced 
leiche nuts, salted almonds, 
etc., etc., At their own re- 
pasts, girls are sometimes 
hired to grace the room with 
their presence and to wait 
upon the feasters, The re- 
spectable women never ap- 
pear in a public eating place. 
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ECLUDED among the 
many passage ways and 
most vigilantly guarded may 
be some opium dens and 
places of ill repute. But the 
fact that they are conducted 
in violation of the law makes 
it impossible for visitors to 
ascertain their location. 


ACH succeding dynasty 
forces upon its subjects 
anew Costume. The pres- 
ent Que and garb was given to the people 


about the Fifteenth Century 
by the Manchurians who rose 
from subordination to su- 
premacy and established the 
Ching dynasty. The former 
costume was similar to that 
now worn by the Japanese. 


CSPHr 


[* CONCLUSION it must 
be said, that despite his 
faults, the Chinaman has 
many good characteristics. 
By what he has already done 
we see his ability for further 
advancement. Therefore, let 
us not despise him for his 
condition, but with a helping 
hand lead him to a future 
position which may be of 
credit to both the helper and 
the helped. 


Not only in their position upon the 
earth’s surface are the Chinese our oppo- 
sites, but also in many of their customs. 

Instead of grasping the hand of a friend 
in way of salutation, the Chinaman clasps 
his own hands. 

The order in walking is not side by side, 
but one before the other, and the most in- 
ferior in rank—first. 

White is emblematic of death, and takes 
the place of black, to which we are accus- 
tomed. 

Refined women stay strictly at home. 
The men do the visiting. 

The average woman does net dress in 
flowing skirts, but in trousers resembling 
those of the English gentleman. 

Though an imaginary being, the Chinese 
dragon is considered sacred and is symboli- 


cal of good power. The Emperor’s throne 
is decorated with dragons and he, himself, 
is called “the dragon.” 

A man never sees his future wife until 
he meets her at the marriage altar. Strange 
as it may seem, under this system domestic 
troubles are practically unknown to the 
Chinaman. 

Children go to school three hundred and 
sixty-one days a year. School hours are 
from 6 a.M to10 p. M. There is no recess 
nor vacation during the entire period, and 
play is at all times strictly prohibited. 

There are no attorneys nor counsels. 
Judges have supreme power. 


Whipping is 2 common but most severe 
form of punishment. Victims are stripped, 
laid face down upon the floor, and beaten 
forty to eighty times with a four-foot bam- 
boo stick. 

Of the beautiful fancy work, for the 
manufacture of which the Chinese are 
noted, the finest is made by men. 

Desert is eaten before, not after, the 
more substantial foods. 


Finger nails, so long that gold sheaths 
have to be worn to prevent them from 
breaking, are a mark of refinement. 


Among his household furniture, the 
Chinaman has no such thing as a rocking 


chair. The average chair is perfectly 
straight and square. 

In place of a pen the Chinaman uses a 
brush. He begins at the upper right hand 
side and writes in perpendicular columns 
toward the left. 

Instead of washing his face when fa- 


tigued, the Chinaman washes his feet. 
The shirt is worn outside the pants. 


What we consider the front of a book, 
is to them the back. 

In the manufacture of shoes the China- 
man uses paper and felt in place of leather. 

Only officials of high rank are permitted 
to wear a beard. 

Fathers, considered dignified at all times, 
never deign to play with their children. 

Though gradually losing favor, a cus- 
tom prevalent in China is for refined girls 
to have small feet instead of small waists. 


A FEW TRANSLATIONS 


*. 


Note—.Final t, k, d and y are sounded 
very short and hard. In pronouncing, con- 
tract the organs, allow no air to pass 
through the lips and sound similar to a 
hiccough. 

Good morning ?—Joe sun. 

Where are you going ?>—Nay hue bean chee 
ah? 

What time is it?-—-Gay doh dem bue ah? 

I thank you—-Dah jeah nay. 

Are you well?—Nay ping on lah? 

How old are you?——Nay gay do sue ah? 

What did you say?—-Nay wah mut yeah? 

Can you speak Chinese?—Nay nung gong 
tong wah mah? 

Can you lend me some money ?—Nay nung 
jea dick ngan ngo mah? 

Did you ever go through Chinatown ?— 
Nay yow huey gnaw tong yun faw 
mah? 

Good bye—Ching lah. 

How much?—-Gay doh. 


Please give me some (1, bread), (2, rice), 
(3, meat)—-Dah fahn nay bay dick 
mean (1, bow), (2, fahn), (3, yok), 
ngo. 

Will you have some (1, water), (2, fruit), 
(3, candy) ?—Nay you dick (1, suey 
mah), (2, guah mah), (3, mah 
tong) ? 

Fine day—Hee tin shee. 

Hot—Eet. 

Cold—Lahng. 

When—Gay shee. 

Where—Bean chee. 

Yes—High lah. 


No-—N¢g high. 
One—Yut. 
Two—yYee. 
Three—Som. 
Four—Say. 
Five—Ng. 
Six—Look. 
Seven—Chut. 
Eight—Bat. 


Nine—Gow. 
‘Ten—Sup. 


HERE IT IS 


Just what you are looking for 
The Official Lewis and Clark 


SOUVENIR SPOONS 


None Genuine without the Sigua- 
ture of President Goode 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


For Souvenirs of all kinds. 
Spoons, 75¢ to $6.00. Souvenir 
Cups, 35c to #1.00. Jewel Cases, 
including silver thimbles, $1.00 to 
$5.00. Hat Pins, 25¢to75c. Fobs 
50 cents and up. 

Native Stones of All Kinds 


See the beeutiful new 


CALIFORNIA GEM KUNZITE 
It isa wonder. It has a lavender 
tint and brilliancy of a diamond. 


SOUVENIR GOLD DOLLARS 


JAEGER BROS. 


Jewelers and Opticians 
290 Morrison St. Near Post Office 


DISCARD PREJUDICE 
Gain Health 

Dr. C. Gee Wo, the Great 
Chinese Doctor by his wonder- 
ful medicines, compounded from roots, 
herbs, buds, barks and vegetables, free from 
all poisons and unknown to the medical 
science of this country ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEES TO CURE YOU, 

TESTIMONIALS BY THE HUNDREDS 
are on file which tell of the marvelous 
triumph of his Chinese Medicines. 

HAVE HOPE. for Dr. C. Gee Wo guar- 
antees to cure or refund 
your money. If you are 
unable to call to see him, 
send four cents in stamps 
for book, blank, and cir- 
culars. From these he will 
diagnose your case and 

tell you exactly what your 
4 disease is; also whether it 

Gs can or cannot be cured, and 
what it will cost you. 

DON’T HESITATE—CALL OR WRITE 
TO-DAY. 


DR. C. GEE WO. 
Manager of The C. Gee Wo Chinese Medicine 
Company. 
162% FIRST ST. Corner Morrison 


CHAS. B. YOUNG JAMES M. KAN 
PRESIDENT GENL. MANAGER 


WESTERN IMPORTING CO. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CHINESE & JAPANESE CURIOS 


Fine Satsuma, Porcelain Ware, Bronze Cloissomis, 
Ivory, Matting and Rugs 


329 WASHINGTON STREET 


IMPERIAL HOTEL BLDG. PHONE MAIN 4644 


THREE REASONS WH 
Vaubohould Try aiMeteathe 
Yin Kin Lum Chinese Restaurant 


YOU MUST EAT SOMEWHERE 
q OUR MEALS ARE UNSURPASSED 
THE NOVELTY WILL APPEAL TO YOU 


Meals Served at All Hours 
S, W. COR. SECOND AND OAK STS. etbPas 
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Continental Fire Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


SEID BACK, CIR, “ 


| SING CHONG. CHONG & CS 


Ladies’, Children’s and Gentlemen’s 
WHITE GOODS 


And Dealers in Hosiery, Corsets, Laces, Embroidery and Fancy Goods 
Ctrstom Made Ladies” Silk Under Garments, Wraps, Waists, Etc. Made to Order 


M. Bldg. Bet. 6th and 7th. 
333 Morrison Street Das eS oly et 33 ; : Portland, Ore. 


